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SECRET 



2 2 Feb 197$ 



MEMORANDUM FOR: Cl/RA (MHORDER) 

SUBJECT: Recently Published Soviet Book on the CIA 



1. The CA Staff has just received a copy of the 
following recently-published Soviet book: 

The "Empire* 1 within an Empire (The United States 
Intelligence in the Service of the Monopolies ) 

(Transliterated title: "Imperiya v imperii/ra z ve dka 

SShA no sluzhbe monopoliy/) 

This 225-page work is authored by Fedor Mikhaylovich Sergeyev 
and was published in Moscow in 1972 in an edition of 50,000 
copies by the Publishing House of the Central Committee of 
the Komsomol, "Molodaya Gvardiya," in the Russian language. 

2. Per telephone conversation with Mr. Katulski, we 
have prepared and are transmitting for your information 
and file the following summary of this work. 

3. Sergeyev’s book is a popular but serious, 
thoroughly-researched, and well-documented — and 
typically tendentious — history /commentary on the United 
States intelligence organizations and activities, the 
preponderance of which is devoted to the CIA. In addition 
to its extensive treatment of the genesis, organization, 
history, operations, and personnel of the CIA it provides 
an introductory survey of the history and evolution of U.S. 
intelligence services, material on the U.S. intelligence activities 
against the Soviet regime in the immediate post-World War I 
period, and in the interbellum years, a sketch of the 

genesis, organization, and operations of the OSS, including 
extensive material on the career of William Donovan, and 
descriptions of the intelligence structure and effort of the 
Department of Defense, State Department, FBI, and NSA. 

4. The work treats in considerable detail the genesis 
of the CIA and provides rather extensive biographical 
background and comment on most of its Directors (Walter 
Bedell Smith, pp. 236-237, Allen Dulles, pp. 88 ff., 

pp. 238 ff., John McCone, pp. 240 ff., William Raborn, pp. 245 ff., 
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Richard Helms, pp. 249 ff.), as well as considerable 
incidental detail on other senior CIA personalities (e.g., 
Sherman Kent, Lyman Kirkpatrick, Frank Wisner, Ray Kline, 

Roger Hilsman, Richard Bissell, Hans ToftJ^etc.). It 
also presents rather detailed Soviet versions of three 
major CIA political action operations (in Iran, in Guatemala, 
and in Cuba) and one agent operation (the Popov case) , 
as well as other miscellaneous detail on the CIA, its 
milieu, its political implications, its reputation. 

5. Apart from the author’s commentary and 
interpretations, most of the content of the work derives 
from overtly published Western sources, primarily American 
books and periodicals (footnotes cite the following works: 

H. Ransom, Central Intelligence and National Security ; 

Allen Dulles, The Craft of Intelligence ; R. Seth, 

Anatomy of Spying ; M. Maccloskey /sic /, The American 
Intelligence Community ; D. Wise and T. Ross, The Invisible 
Government ; and L. Farago, War of Wits) . 

6. We are forwarding herewith, as attachments, the 
following materials; 

Attachment A: English translation of certain passages of 

Sergeyev's book, primarily those 
containing references to Director 
Richard Helms. 

Attachment B: Copy of th^6riginal Russian text of 

the biographical sketch of Mr. Helms 
contained on pp. 249-253 of the work. 

7. Any further questions with respect to this matter 

should be addressed to C U , CA/B2, ext R1073. V 

r 
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Excerpts from the Soviet book: 

The "Empire" Within an "Empire" (The Intelligence Service of the USA in the 
Service of the Monopoly ) 

The effort to create a legal and moral basis for contemporary American 
espionage was expressed by former President Johnson when he administered 
the oath to the new head of the CIA, Richard Helms. "The employees of 
CIA," Johnson declared publicly, "are genuine scholars, the most important 
achievements of whom are found not in turbid secrecy but in their offices 
after hours of exhausting reading of serious, technical publications . . . 
these are specialists in their field of economics, the political disciplines, 
history, geography, physics, and many other branches of learning." (Page 15 ) 

With the advent to power of President Richard Nixon and his administration 
concrete steps were undertaken to strengthen the Presidential Consultative 
Council. (Page 125) 

(On consequences of Bay of Pigs debacle) "And what happened to the Chief 
of CIA and his worthy assistants?" Stewart Alsop describes the results of 
this political scandal in the following manner: "Soon after the events in 

the Bay of Pigs, when the President had recovered his mental equilibrium and 
sense of humor, he summoned Dulles, Cabell, and Bissel and advised them of his 
decision to replace all three of them, after waiting a certain time for 
decorum. 'Under the English system,' he said, smiling, 'I would have to resign 
But under ours, I'm afraid that you will have to leave.' Pursuant to this 
decision, on 29 November 1961 Allan Dulles was replaced by John McCone 
in the position of the Director of CIA. Cabell also went into retirement, 
and two months later Bissel was replaced ... by Richard Helms." (Page 166) 

In October 1970 > six officers were recalled to the United States by the 
American forces in Vietnam to answer to criminal charges for the murder of a 
Vietnamese who, being an agent of the American intelligence service was 
suspected of simultaneously collaborating with the military intelligence of 
the Peoples Liberation Army. The case of the officers, who were guilty 
of lynch law, was transferred to the review of a military tribunal in 
Fort Hood (Texas). The trial was prepared under strict secrecy inasmuch, 
as the American authorities desired, in every way possible, to conceal from 
the world public open facts compromising to the Army and the CIA. Officially 
these officers were known in Vietnam as personnel of the 5th Special Service 
(The Green Berets), but in reality four of them were staff employees of the 
CIA utilizing military uniform as a means of cover. 

Inasmuch as in the course of the investigation, it was revealed that 
the employees of the CIA acted upon direct orders from their superiors in 
executing the punitive action provided for by the organization of the 
operation "Phoenix", the defense demanded that the Director of the CIA, 

Richard Helms, and E. Parker, the direct head of the operation, be summoned 
to the trial as witnesses. With the concurrence of higher authorities, the 



leadership of the CIA, under the pretext that the appearance in court of 
the representatives of the Agency could lead to the exposure of secret 
information and thus damage "The National Security" of the USA, refused to 
send the witnesses. This was enough for the Secretary of Defense to terminate 
the trial and release the accused. (Page 209) 

When on 18 June 1966 , the President of the USA announced that the 
Director of CIA, Admiral William Raborn, was retiring and Richard Helms 
was being appointed in his place, Western commentators made some 
calculations: Allan Dulles occupied the post for nine years, John McCone, 

his successor, for three and a half years, and William Raborn for only 
thirteen months. (Page 23*0 

The purely administrative position. of the Director of the CIA was 
transformed into an important key political post within the government 
of the USA. He is one of the few persons who gives recommendations to the 
President with respect to the essence of the main questions of national 
policy. Being at the same time the Chairman of the Council on Intelligence, 
which coordinates the work of all agencies engaged in such work,, the 
Director of the CIA not only provides the President of the USA information, 
but also works on the basis of the intelligence data conclusions and 
estimates which predetermine the direction of national policy and the 
decisions of the government. This, as American authors have remarked, 

"unique and extremely dangerous combination of functions" has made the 
post of the head of the central intelligence one of the most influential 
in the state. (Page 235) 

(Commenting on the appointment of Raborn as Director on 11 April 1965 ) 

As the American analysts, D. Wise and T. Ross have averred, the leading 
candidate for this position was Richard Helms, who was at that time the 
Deputy Director of the CIA; but "President Johnson, who was suspiciously 
inclined toward the intellectuals from the Eastern states, especially after 
his encounter with the Kennedy family, selected a man who was not connected 
with the CIA, and moreover a Texan — retired Vice-Admiral William Raborn, Jr." 
(Page 245) 

After the resignation of Raborn, a.ru’of^sional intelligence officer, 
Richard Helms, "one of the most eminent^ of the intelligence service of the 
USA," as the American press publicizecPhim, and who during 24 years of work 
in intelligence ascended through all the steps of the hierachy, took over the 
direction of the CIA. As Deputy Directors of CIA were appointed, Vice-Admiral 
Rufus Taylor, and a professional intelligence officer, Jack Smith, who 
during the years of World War II worked in the OSS. 

Richard Helms was born in 1913 in Saint-Davids (Pennsylvania), a 
fashionable suburb of Philadelphia and grew up in South Orange (New Jersey), 
a suburb of New York City. When Richard Helms was still attending school, 
his father Herman Helms, a director of the "Alcoa" firm retired and moved 
with his family to Europe. The following two school years Helms studied 
in France and Germany. Then he returned to the United States and entered 
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Williams College (Massachusetts). Upon graduation from it in 1935 he 
entered the field of journalism; at first he represented the United Press 
International Agency in London, and then in Berlin, from where he submitted 
reports on the parades of Hitler's Storm Troops and the Olympic Games, and 
received an interview with Hitler. Expert knowledge of the German language 
and the mores and the customs of fascist Germany opened up for Helms access 
to the higher spheres of fascist Germany. In 1937 he returned to the USA 
and quickly became the head of the advertising department of the newspaper 
"The Indianapolis Times", which enabled him to acquire connections with 
the circles of big business. Subsequently, he served as an- officer in the 
Navy where he for the first time came into contact with a governmental 
secret organization and began to carry out its tasks. From the Navy, in 1942, 
he transferred to the OSS, and inasmuch as he was very competent in several 
languages, was assigned to the European Theatre; within a short time he 
was working in Germany under the direction of Allan Dulles. After the 
dissolution of the OSS, Helms was transferred to the Central Intelligence 
Group, established by President Truman, in 1947, to the CIA. 

Thus, in order to resolve political difficulties and in some way 
explain the major failures of the CIA in recent times, Johnson decided 
to replace Raborn by a professional intelligence officer. Many American 
observers assessed this course of the President as a kind of ant of self- 
defense of the CIA. In removing Raborn, Johnson at the same time, made 
it clear* that he did not at all censure the CIA, that he did not seek any 
kind of fundamental changes, and that, consequently, the course of the CIA 
world remain as before. 

Within the ruling circles of the USA it was understood that the 
appointment of a professional intelligence officer was a two-edged 
weapon. On the one hand, to a certain degree, this justified the errors 
and the failures of the CIA permitted during the period when this 
organization was headed by persons of inferior competency. But, on the 
other hand, during the course of two decades, day after day, it was 
hammered into the American people that the CIA is an organ at the head of 
which must be an official of national stature. And suddenly a person was 
appointed from the apparatus, who was accustomed to remain in the shadow, 
to act behind the scenes, under the aegis of such authorities as Bedell 
Smith, Allan Dulles, and John McCone. Would not such an appointment, 
diminish the authority of the intelligence service in the pyes of the 
average American?" 

It was evident that this dilemma stimulated the government to "step 
on the gas". In an effort to publicize the new Director of the central 
intelligence service, the American press cast prudence to the winds. It 
turned out that Helms "had lived through the darkest months of the CIA, 
connected with the Cuban events of 1961," but nevertheless, in contrast 
to the other leading officers of the affairs, "he succeeded in avoiding 
■personal difficulties." He had the most direct relations to all the 
adventures behind which stood the CIA in the days, of Allan Dulles and 
John McCone. Under McCone, as the New York Times repprted. Helms on the 
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basis of the magnitude of financial resources he disbursed, the number of 
personnel under his direction, and the actual responsibility, was the second 
in command after the Director. And although, at first glance, his position 
in the CIA was comparatively modest — Deputy Director for Planning, Helms 
had already become the "chief of espionage and dirty tricks," his department 
(he occupied the position of Deputy Chief of this department from 1952 on) 
carried the responsibility of the so-called "sensitive matters". All of the 
secret c^er^tions of the CIA of that time, which have become known, and many 
operatioris^have remained unknown, were of course, the work of Helms. His 
role in the affairs of the CIA, indeed, remained exactly the same, under 
Raborn. "Admiral Raborn," wrote the Washington Post , "gave a professional 
intelligence officer, which his Deputy, Richard Helms, is, a degree of power 
which no one has enjoyed before except the Director himself." 

And although the new Director of the CIA had the reputation of being a 
less capable official than his predecessor in the post of Chief of the 
Department of Planning and Deputy Director of the CIA, Richard Bissel, Jr. , 
who was removed in February 1962 after the failure of the American invasion 
in Cuba at the Bay of Pigs, Helms was considered a first-class specialist 
in the organization of secret operations. "A man of energetic and swift 
actions, who always knows what the score is." But the publicity went to 
an extreme. It was clear to everyone that inasmuch as Helms, not being 
Director, occupied a key position in the CIA, then he in the same degree 
as his chiefs, was responsible for the failures of the CIA, which caused 
serious loss of prestige to the USA. 

Then they found a way out, having decided to somehow soften, retroactively, 
the sharpness of the former criticism and to rehabilitate the CIA. In the 
American press appeared a number of articles in which it was asserted that in 
comparison with the failures of the Department of State and the Pentagon, 
the. failures of the CIA were not so great as to be an accasion for alarm. 

And indeed, in general, had there been failures? All the discussions about 
failures, you see, were a result of the activities of the Soviet intelligence 
service, which was striving to discredit the CIA. The all powerful Soviet 
intelligence service, it turned out, induced almost the entire American press 
to persecute the poor CIA. Such statements were encountered: "After many 

operations of the CIA ended in failure, occasioning sharp criticism in Congress 
and in the press, the leaders of the CIA occupied themselves primarily with 
self-defense. The CIA was even compelled to foster rumors that in all the 
discussions concerning its failures, the hand of the Soviet intelligence 
service was visable, and, in this way, explicitly to hint thfet the critical 
attacks on it were Russian propaganda". The special memorandum prepared by 
the leaders of the CIA for the members of Congress did not succeed. As the 
American press observed, the efforts of the CIA to vindicate itself and to 
explain the causes of its failures as a disinformation campaign of the 
Russians did not meet with broad support in the USA. 

But then the new Director of the CIA began to operate and permitted 
unforgivable errors in his first efforts, which seriously compromised himself 
and placed the American Congressmen in a difficult position. The first error 
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was connected with an important employee of the CIA, Hans Toft, and the second 
with Senator Fullbright. 

Hans Toft, an important expert of the CIA with respect to operational 
questions, a Dane by nationality, worked in American intelligence for 
23 years. Already intimately acquainted with Helms as a result of working 
together in the OSS, Toft had at his disposal certain facts on the basis 
of which he objected to the appointment of Helms as the Director of the CIA. 
Somehow his colleagues, employees of the CIA, Kenneth Slokum and Charles Spik, 
visited the apartment of Toft. They had the authorization of Helms himself 
to investigate whether materials taken by Toft from the office for work 
at home in the evening were still in Toft’s possession. After these persons 
left, the wife of Toft the disappearance of family jewels 

worth $19,000. 

Toft reported the affair to the police, suspecting his colleagues of 
theft. On the pretext that this incident was compromising to the personnel 
of the CIA, Helms dismissed Toft from his position. He assigned the Chief 
of Security Division of the CIA, Howard Osburn, to begin an investigation 
of the Toft affair, declaring him guilty of carrying documents outside 
of the CIA building, although, as the American press noted, Toft had the 
right to do this, and it was done by other responsible employees of the 
apparatus. Helms’ act was not favorably received by the persons of the 
monopolistic circles of the USA, to whom Toft in his time had rendered 
services, as one of the authors of the CIA plan for the organization 
of state coup d'etat in Guatemala and other countries of Latin America. 

And these circles did not fail to remember their own interests, demanding 
that the Senate Committee for Foreign Affairs investigate Helms' action. 

The other case was linked with the attack of the new Director on the 
Senator from Arkansas, Fullbright, who was demanding increased control over 
the activities of the CIA. Speaking out in the Senate with sharp criticism 
of the CIA, Fullbright repeatedly cited the serious mistakes of its 
leadership. As a result of this he earned for himself the hostility of the 
leading officers in the CIA including Richard Helms. Having assumed the position 
as the Director of the CIA, Helms sent to the editorial offices of the 
newspaper " The Globe-Democrat ”, published in the city of St. Louis, a letter 
in which he expressed to the editorial office gratitude for the article 
criticising Fullbright and his effort to exert control over the CIA. Having 
been encouraged by such support from the new head of the CIA, the newspaper, 
in an article written in abusive form, called Fullbright "the swindler from 
Arkansas." The letter of Helms' was immediately published in the newspaper, 
and its contents became known to Fullbright and the members of the Senate. 

The new Director of the CIA was summoned to the Senate for explanations, 
and had no other choice but to give the assurance that such a thing would 
never be repeated. 

Other national scandals followed, among which a special furor was caused 
by the exposure of the subsidizing by the CIA of American youth organizations. 

All of this, of course, undoubtedly, weakened the position of the new Director 
of the CIA. 
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At the present time it is still difficult to say how long Helms 
will retain his position. This depends on many circumstances. 

One thing is clear; future changes in the disposition of the directing 
forces of the CIA will be based on the further activisation of its 
activities on foreign territories. (Pages 247-253) 
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H 3 to 6 hjio He hobo. Eme b 1956 roAy, to ecTb ao Toro KaK 
CTaTb rjiaBoii npaBHTenbCTBa, .Uhcohcoh BwcTynHJi npoTHB npeAAO- 
>KeHHH ceHaTopa MsHCtpHAAa, HacTaHBaBUiero Ha o6pa30BaHHH 
06T>eAHHeHHoro KOMHTeTa no kohtpoaio 3a AemejibHOCTbio UPY. 
Jl>KOHCOHy Kan AHAepy 6oAbuiHHCTBa b ceHaie ot ACMOkpaTHne- 
ckoh napTHH yAajiocb TorAa OTK(wiOTb ot rpynnbi M3HC<|)HJiAa 
10 tojiocob, h npeAAo>KeHHe nocneAHero ne npoiuJio npa rojioco- 
i ; |» B3HHH. B npoBane npeAAOKeHHH OyndpafiTa jieTOM 1967 roAa 
no3HUHB JXfco HCOHa TO>Ke cbirpajia onpeAeAeHHyio pojib. BucKa3W- 
BaeTcn MHeHHe, hto JJ>kohcoh, qTofibi o6ecneqnTb b 3aKyjiHCHOft 
6opb6e nofieAy cbohm dopoHHHKaM — rpynne Paccejia, BhmyjKAeH 
6 ua nofim Ha ycTynny. 3Han 06 oiHomeHHH mhothx BAHHTeAbHbix 
ceHaTOpoB k Pefl6opHy, npe3HAeHT peuiHn CMectHTb ero c nocTa 
AHpeKTopa UPY. ^eftcTByn KaK onuTHbiH noJiHTHKaH, ^jkohcoh 
nonbiTa^cn y6HTb AByx 3aftueB: npHHecn b >KepTBy PefifiopHa, He 
AonycTHTb paciHHpeHHH npaB ceHaTa no KOHTponio 3a UPY h pa3- 
pHAHTb aTMoc(J)epy b caMOM UPY, cjihuikom crycTHBiuyiocH b pe- 
3ynbTaie HeAOBOJibCTBa AnpeKTopoM. 

Ilocjie yxoAa Pefi6opHa 6pa3AH npaBjieHHH b UPY npHHHA 
pa3BeAMHK-npo(J>eccHOHaji Pngaoji M. XeAMC . «oahh H3 KpynHbix, — 
KaK ero peKJiaMHpyeT aMepHKaHeKaa nenaTb, — 9KcnepT0B pa3Be- 
AbiBaTejibHOH cjiy>K6bi CLUA», KOTopbift aa 24 roAa pafSoTu b paa- 
BeAKe «npouieji nepe3 Bee CTynenw HepapxHH». 3aMecTHTeJiHMH 
AHpeKTOpa UPY 6bi^H Ha3HaqeHbi BHue-aAMHpaA Py$yc Tsftjiop 
h npo^eccHOHajibHbiH BoeHHbiH H>KeK Cmht, pafioTaBiiiHH b roAbi 
BTOpOH MHpOBOH BOHttbl B YCC. £,03 C 

XeJiMC pOAH^cn b 1913 roAy b CeHT-flaBHAce (ihtst IleHCHJib- 
BaHHH), 4)euieHe6ejibHOM npeAMecTbe $>HAaAeJib4)HH, h Bbipoc 
b Cayi-OpaHA>Ke (uiTai Hbto-JljKepcH), npeAMecTbe Hbio-HopKa. 
KorAa PnqapA XeJiMC eme yqHJica b uiKOJie, ero OTeu, TepMaH 
XeJiMC, AHpeKTop (}) h p m bi «AjiKoa», BhiuieA b oTCTaBKy h nepeexaji 
co cBoew ceMben b EBpony. Ab a nocJieAHHx lUKOAbHbJX roAa 
XeJiMC yqHJicH bo OpaHUHH h TepMaHHH. 3aTeM oh BepHynca 
b CLUA h nocTynnn b koajica>k YHJiMiMca (uiTaT MaccanyceTc), 
no OKOHHaHHH KOTOpOFO B 1935 rOAy 3aHBACH JKypHaAHCTHKOH: 
npeAdaBAHA areHTCTBO IOHauieA Flpecc HHTepHefluiHA CHanajia 
b JloHAOHe, a 3aieM b EepjMHe, OTKyAa AaBan penopTa>KH o na- 
paAax THTAepOBCKHX UITypMOBHKOB H OAHMriHHCKHX HTpaX, 6paA 
HHTepBbio y THTAepa, Xopomee 3HaHHe HeMeuKoro fl3MKa. HpaBQB 
^6blHaeB_C Tp3HhT OTKOblAH ^e!n MCV AQCTVn B Bbicmne cd)epbi 






LUHCTCKOH feDMaHHH, B 1937 roAy OH BOBBpaTHJICH B L-LJLiA H 
BCKof>e cran 3aBeAOBaTb otacaom peiuiaMW b ra3eTe «HHAHaHano- 
AHC TaHMC», MTO nOMOTAO eMV nPHOgpeCTH CBH3H B KDVf ^ X 6oJIblUO - 
ro ^H?}Heca. 3aTeM OH CJiyHCHA OCpHUepOM 6 BOeHHO-MOpCKOM $A OTe, 
rAe BnepBue Bouieji b KOHT3KT c npaBHTejibCTBeHHOH cenpeTHOH 
opraHH3auHefi h cran BbinoAHHTb ee 3aAaHHH. H 3 BoeHHO-MdpcKoro 
$a OTa b 1942 ro n y oh nenemeA r VCC h. uak xoponio RjtaneRinwft 
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HecKtwibKHMH H 3 biKaMH, 6 bj^i HanpaBJieH Ha eBponeftcKHft TeaTp; 
b TeMeHHe HeKOTOporo BpeMeHH oh pa 6 oTaji b FePMaHHH non dvk o- 
bojctbom AjuieHa Ha-a^eca. Uo&ae pac<t>opMHpoBaHHH y< 






ajuieca. 



eAMC.6biJi nepeBe^eH b yqpeJKAeHHyio, npe3HAeHTOM TpyM3H0M 
UeHTpaJibHyio paaBeAUBaTe^bHyio rpynny, a aaTeM b 1947 ro- 

^Ay — b upy. ; :> \C' 

"V- HTan, hto6u pa3peuiHTb noAHTHqecKHe 3aTpyAHeHHH h KaK-TO 
06'bHCHHTb KpynHue npoBaJibi UPY nocjieAHero BpeMeHH, ^jkoh^ 
coh peuiHJi 33MeHHTb Pen6opHa npoc{)eccHOHajibHbiM pa3BeA- 
hhkom. MnorHe aMepHKaHCKHe o6o3peBare;iH pacueHHBajiH 3 tot 
xoa npeaHAeHTa nan CBoero poAa aKT caM03amHTbi UPY. 
CMemaa PeftfiopHa, ^>kohcoh b to we BpeMH Aaji noHHTb, 
hto oh BOBce He ocywAaer UPY, He cTpeMHTca hh k K 3 khm ko* 
peHHbIM H3MeHeHHHM H HTO, C*aeAOBaTe^bHO, Kypc UPY OCTaeTCH 
npe>KHHM. 

B npaBHiuHx Kpyrax CL1IA noHHMajiH, qfo Ha3HaneHHe npO(|>ec- 
CHOHa^a — naJixa o AByx KOHuax. C oahoh ctopohu, sthm onpae- 
AbiBaioTCH b KaKOH-TO cTeneHH ouih 6 kh h npocneTbi UPY, Aony- 
iAeHHbie b nepHOA, KorAa 3 toh opraHH3auHeft ynpaBJiHJiH Ma^o- 
KOMneTeHXJHiai£^^JnMH^ Ho, c ipyroft dopoww, aMepHKHHCKOMy 

HapOAy b reqeHHe Asyx Aec«TH;ieTHH H30 aha b AeHb TBepAHJiH, 
hto UPY opraH, bo r^aBe KOToporo AOJiweH cTOATb AeaTe^b ro- 
•cyAapcTBeHHoro MacuiTa6a. H BApyr Ha3HaqafOT pa6oTHHKa anna- 
paTa, KOTOpblH npHBbIK OCTaBaTbCH B TeHH, ACHCTBOBaTb 3a KyJIH- 
caMH, 3a cnHHOH t 3 khx aBTopmeTOB, xaK BeAe^/i Cmht, A^JieH 
£a;iJiec, JXwloh MaKKoyH. He chh 3 ht ;ih 3 to Ha3HaqeHHe aBTOpH- 
Teia pa3BeAKH b r;ia3ax pHAOBoro aMepHKaHua? 

OqeBHAHO, hto 3Ta AHJieMMa noSyAHjia npaBHTejibCTBO cHawaTb 
Ha neAajiH». CTpeMHCb pa3peK^aMHpoBaTb HOBoro AHpeKTopa ueHT- 
pa^bHOH pa3BeAKH, aMepHKancKag nenaTb nycmaacb bo Bee thw- 
KHe. OKa3biBaeTca, Xe^iMC «npoiiie;i qepe3 caMbie MpaHHbie momchtu 
HCTOPHH UPY, CBH3aHHbI'e C KV6HHCKHMH^C06bITHHMH 1961 rOAaiT 



h teM He Menee, b pTJiHMHe ot Apyrnx pvkoboahiahx AeaTe^en 



npaBAeHHH, «eMy yAaJiocb H36e>KaTb jinqHbix HenpHHTHocTeH». 



h HMe^i caMoe HenocpeACTBeHHoe oTHomeHHe ko BceM aBaHTfO- 



paM. 3a KOTopbiMH ctohjio UFy b ObiTHOCTb A;i;ieHa l\aju\eca h 
, il>KOHa MaKKoyHa. ripH MaKKoyHe, Kan coo6mnjia «Hbio-HopK 
TaHMC», XeAMc no MacuiTafiaM pacxoAyeMbix cj)HHaHcoBbix cpeACTB, 
MHCJieHHOCTH HaxoAHBiuerocH b ero BeAeHHH nepcoHa;ia h (})aKTH- 
qecKofi oTBeTCTBeHHOCTH ABJiHJiCH BTOpbiM ;ihuom nocjie AHpeKTopa. 
H xoth, Ha nepBbift b3t^ha, ero AOJiWHOCTb b UPY 6bi;ia cpaBHH- 
TejibHo CKpOMHOH — 3aMecTHTeJib no n/iaHHPOBaHHio. XeAMC y>Ke 
TorAa cTa^ «r/iaBQH jnnHQi|aj>Ka h rpH3Hbix tpk)kob» . ero ynpaB- 
vieHHe (nocT 3aMecTHTejiH Haqa/ibHHKa 3Toro ynpaB^eHHH oh saunsi 
eme bJ ^52 rnny \ Hec^o OTBeTCTBeHHOCTb 3a Tan HaabiBaeMbie 

«nHKaATHbie Ae^a>. Bee TaftHbie onepauHH UPY Toro BpeMeHH, ko* 

TOpbie CTaJTH H3BeCTHW, H MHOTHe OnepaUHH, OCTaBIIJHeCH HeH3* 



n.x> HvhArUPoM^^ 






BecTHhiMH, KOHeMHO, ^e^OM pyic Xe/iMca l . TaKofl me, moji, 

ocTaBajiacb ero pojib b nejiax UPY h npn PefigopHe. «AAMHpaji 
PeftfiopH, — nacajia sBamHHrroH nocT», — npeAocTaBHA npo(^ec- 
CHOHajibHOMy paaBe^^HKy, kskhm hbahctch ero 3aMecTHTe^b Ph- 
napA Xe^MCj TaKyio cTeneHb aaacTH, Kaxoft HHKorAa He mwib30Ba;i- 
ch hhkto, KpoMe caMoro AHpeKTopa. npaKTHaecKH XeJiMC ocyme- 
CTBJiaeT Bee pvkoboactbo noBceAHeBHOH AeHTeAbHOCTbK) ynpas- 

H xoth HOBbiH AwpeKTop LJPY cHHCKa/i penyTauHio Menee cno- 
co6Horo AeHTeJiH, neM ero npeAuiecTBeHHHK Ha nocTy Haqa^bHHKa 
ynpaB^JieHHB miaHHpOBaHHH h 3aMecTHTe;iH AHpeKTopa UPY — Ph- 
aapA BHcceJi-MJiaAUiHH, oTCTpaHeHHbift b cj)eBpa;ie 1962 roAa nocjie 
npOBa^a aMepHKaHCKoro BTop>KeHHH Ha Ky6y b 3a;iHBe Komhhoc, — 
Xe^Mc oueHHBajiCH KaK nepBOKJiaccHbiw cneuna/iHCT no opraHH3a- 
Uhh TaftHbix onepauHH, «qe;iOBeK 3HeprHHHbix h SbiCTpbix a£HCtbhh, 
KOTopbiA BcerAa 3Haei\ rAe 3apbiTa co6aKa». Ho c peK;iaMofi nepe- 
XBaTHJiH wepe3 Kpaft. BceM cTaj|o acho. mo ecjin XejiMc. He B 6vAV4H 
^HpeKTQpoM, 3aHHMajr B^upy KAfOHeeoe nojio>KeHHe. to oh b TaKOH 
>Ke Mepe~Ka~K h ero mecbhi , oTeeTcmeH 3a npoBajihirLlpy i HaHec - 
jLLiTie cTOJib cepbe3Hbift ypoH npecTH>Kv CmA . 

^ ’ "TorAa HaUJJUf BbIXOA, peUIHB 33AHHM HHCJIOM KaK-TO CMHTHHTb 
octpotv npe>KHeH kphthkh h pea6njiHTHpoBaTb UPY. B aMepHKaH- 
ckoh neqaTH noHBH^acb cepHH CTaTen, b KOTopbix yTBepacAajiocb, 
qTo no cpaBHeHHK) c HeyAaqaMH rocyAapcTBeHHoro AenapTaMeHTa 
h lleHTaroHa npoBaJibi UPY He Tan y)K BeJiHKH, qToSbi 6HTb no 
9T0My noBOAV TpeBory. Ha h Boo6me, 6bi;iti jih npoBaJiw? Bee 
pa3roBopbi o npoBa/iax, nojKajiyfi, pe3y;ibTaT npoacKOB coBeTCKoft 
pa3BeAKH, cTpeMHiuencH AHCKpeAHTHpoBaib UPY. BcecHjibHaH co - 
BeTCKan pa3BeAKa, OKa3biBaeTCH, AHpn>KHpOBa^a MVTb JiH^He Bce ft 
^i^epHKaHCKOH n pec^OH h 3aTpaBHJia OeAHoe U^ Y. BcTpeqajiHCb 
Aa>Re TaKHe 3anB/ieHHH: «I Iocvie Toro KOTAa MHorwe oneparwH 

UPY 3aKOHqnjiHCb HeyAaqeft, Bbi3Bae pe3Kyio KpHTHKy b KOHrpecce 
h neqaTH, pyKOBOAHTejiH UPY 3aHMHCb npeHMymecTBeHHo caMO- 
3amHTOH. UPY ripniiMOCb Aa>Ke pacnycTHTb cjiyxn o tom, qro bo 
B cex pa3roBopax o ero HeyAaqax bhahh pvKa coBeycKQH.paaaezi^ 
KH, H, TaKHM 06pa30M, CAeJiaTb HeAByCMbICJieHHblH HaMeK Ha TO, 
MTO r p_rn anp^r — pyccKaa nnonaraH- 

Aa» 2 . I*IoAroTOB;ieHHhiH pyKOBOAHTejiHMH UPY cneuHa^bHWH Me- 



1 3th onepauHH, nan oTMe^a^a aMepHKaHCKan ne^aTb, /te/iH/iHCb Ha necKo^b- 

ko KaieropHH: «06bmHbiH, Tpa.aHUHOHHbiH uinHOHaiK; c6op pa3BeiibiBaTWibHhix 
CBeAeHHH areHTaMH, BUCTynaromHMH b tom h^h ApyroM ofi^HHbe; cneuHa^ibHhie 
onepauHH, nanpaB^eHHue Ha ceepHteHne BpaauieCHbix npaBHTe.nbCTB, KaK, Ha- 
npHMep, b TBaieMa^e h/ih Hpane, h noMepJKKy Apya<ecTBeHHbtx CILIA npa- 
BHTejibCTB; onepauHH, HocHiijHe ncwiyBoenHufi xapaKTep, aHa^orHHHbie toh, ko- 
Topafl 6w)a npe^npHHHTa b 3a/wBe Ko^hhoc b 1961 rofly, a TaKKe C03aaHHe 
h^h noAAep?KKa 6o^bUJoro opraHHaaunft, wiyHcamHX ujHpMofi a/ih UPy». 

2 ^Congressional Record», 1960, February 4, pp. 20—29. 





MopanayM jijih q^eHOB KOHrp^ ,a He HMen ycnexa. Kak OTMenajia 
aMepHKaHCKan neqaTb, nonuTKH Upy onpaoaaTbCfl h o6-b«cHHTb 
npHHHHw cbohx npoBa^OB ae3HH(})opMauHOHHOH KaMnaHHefi pyc- 
ckhx He BCTpeqaioT b CILIA wupoKOH noflaepjKKH. 

Ho bot HOBbifi pyKOBOflHTe^b upy Haqa/i aeftcTBOBaTb h npn 
nepBux we marax"flonycTHJi HenpocTHTeflbHue oiuhSkh, KOTopue 
cepbe3HO CKOMnpoMeTHpoBajiH ero caMoro h nocraBHjiH b 3aTpya- 
HHTenbHoe no-noweHHe aMepHxaHCKHx KOHrpeccMeMOB. riepBaa 
OUlHfiKa (3biaa CBH33H3 C BHflHblM COTpyflHHKOM UPY TotbTQM . 
BTopan — c ceriaTopoM <t>y.n6paHTOM. (, A Hd T’£> <b~r 

KpynHUH SKcnepT UPy no onepatHBHbiM BonpocaM Tanc Todvr . 
AaTMaHHH no HauHOHaAbHocTH, pafiotan b aMepHxaHcxoH pa 3 BeAxe 
b TevenHe 23 jieT. 3 Han 6jih3xo Xe-muca eine no cobmccthoh pa 6 o- 
te B yCC. TorfiT riacnojiara.n kakhmh-to (haKTflMH via nPHnnaHHH 



KOTOPbIX OH BbICKa3bIBd JlCfl npOTHB Ha3HaqeHHjf~Xe./IMCa AHpeKTO- 
DOM ' U ' PV : Ka k-to KBapTHpy To(})Ta noceTHJiH ero cocjiyJKHBUH, 
coTpyjXHHKH upy KeHHeT C/iOKyM h Hap^b 3 Cithk. Ohh hmpjih 
nojiHQMo^HH caMoro XejiMca npoBepHTb, HaxoAflTCH jih np« To(|)- 
Te MaTepnajiu, B3flTbie hm co cjiy>K6bi rjih pafiOTU HaA hhmh Be- 
MepoM AOMa. riocjie yxoAa sthx ahu xceHa To4)Ta o6Hapy>KH^a 
Hc^e3HOBeHHe ceMefiHbix AparoueHHOCTeii Ha cyMMv 19 tuchm 
AOAAapoB, 

To^)T 3HHBHJI O CiyMHBUjeMCH B I10AHUH10, 3anOA03pHB CBOHX 

cocJiyxcHBueB b Kpawe. TIoa npeAAoroM, mto stot hhuhacht kom- 
npOMeTHpyeT KaApbi UPY, XeAMC OTCTpaHHJi Tod)Ta ot a oa>kho- 
cth Oh nopyMH/i HanaAbHHKv otacab koht p pa 3 b e a k h LU-^y Lopap ^ 
iiv U cSopHy HanaTb cAeACTBHe no AeJiy To4>Ta, npeA'bHBHB TOMy 
ot>BHHeHHe b HeaaKOHHOM BbiHoce AOKyMenTOB H3 CAy>Ke6Horo 
3AaHH5i UPY, xoth, Kan OTMeqaAa aMepHKaHCKan nenaTb, To(J)t 
HMeA npaBO Ha 3T0, h sto AeAaAOCb TorAa OTBeTCTBeHHbiMH pa6oT* 
HHKaMH annapaia. fleftcTBHH XeAMca npHmjiHCh He no nvme noeii- 
CTaBHTeAHM MOHOHOJIHCTH WeCKHX KPVrOB Q 1 IA, KOTOpbJM QKa3afl 
b cBoe BpeMH ycjiyrn VocpT, nan oahih ^"aBTopoB njiaHa UPY no 
opraHH3auHH rocyAapcTBeHHbix nepeBOpoTOB b TBaTeMaAe h Apy- 
rnx CTpaHax JlaTHHCKOH AMepHKH. H 3 th xpyrn He npeMHHyAH 
HanoMHHTb 0 cbohx HHTepecax, norpefioBaB ot ceHaTCKoft komhc- 
chh no HHOCTpaHHbiM acasm paccAeAOBaTb achctbhh XeAMca. 

/tpyroH oiynaH cBH3aH c BbinaAOM HHBUI'iJ JlHpUk’Wyj'a* UPY 
npOTHB ceHaTopa or inTaTa ApnaHaac JX>k. YHAbHMa OyA6paHTa t 
HacTaHBaBinero Ha ycHAeHHH kohtpojih 3a AeaTejibHOCTbio UPY. 
BbicTynan b ceHaTe c pe3KOM KpHTHKoft b aApec UPY, O^A6pafiT 
HeoAHQKpaTHQ yKa3biBaji Ha cepbe3Hbie omH6^H^ro pvkOBOACTBa. 
cmiM oh Bbi3iaji' k' ceoe HenpHH3Hb pyKOBOAHiunx AenTeAea u^Y 
h b tom nwcAe PnqapAa XeAMca. 3aHHB nocT AHpeKTopa UPY, 
XejiMc nocAaA b peAaKUHio raseru «TAoy6 AeMOKpaT», H3Aaiomeft- 
ch b ropoAe CeHT-JlyHc, nncbMO, b ko topo m Bb? pa>KaA peAaKUHH 
6AaroA apHocTb 3 a CTaTbKT, KpMTHkyioiuyio ^ ^yAOpa ~ 
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